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THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


Ss A MH E's 
BY DIVINE PERMISSION, LORD BISHOP OF GLOCESTER, 
THIS DISCOURSE, 


PUBLISHED IN OBEDIENCE TO HIS LORDSHIP's C)'{4MAND, 
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HIS LORDSHIP's. 


MOST DUTIFUL AND OBEDIENT 
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1 Cor. 11. 2. 


For 1 determined not to know any tung among 
you, ſave Fefus Chriſt and ham crucified. 


MON various abuſes in the Corin- 
than church, which this epiſtle, as ap- 
pears from the matter of it, was in- 
tended to reform; a ſpirit of ſchiſm 


and diffenſion, to which an attempt to give a 


new turn to the doctrines of Chriſlianity had 
given riſe, was in itſelf the moſt criminal, and 
in its conſequences the moſt pernicious. Who 


the authors of this evil were, 1s not mentioned; 
and it were idle to enquire. They were run 


after in their day ; but their names have been 
long lince forgotten, nor 1s any thing remem- 
bered of them, but the miſchief which they 
did. The general character of the men, and 
the complexion of their doctrine, may eaſily 
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be collected from this and the ſubſequent 
epiſtle. They were perſons who, without 
authority from heaven, had taken upon them-- 
ſelves to be preachers of the goſpel. The 
motive, from which they had engaged in a 
buſineſs, for which they were neither qualified 
nor commiſſioned, was not any genuine zeal 
for the propagation of the truth, or any cha- 
ritable deſire to reclaim the profligate, and to 
inſtruct the ignorant; but the love of gain, of 
power, and applauſe: the deſire, in ſhort, of 
thoſe advantages, which ever attend popularity 
in the character of a teacher. A ſcrupulous 
adherence to the plain. doctrine of the goſpel 
had been inconſiſtent with theſe views, ſince 
it could only have expoſed them to perſecution. 
Whatever, therefore, the Chriſtian doctrine 
might contain offenſive to the prejudice of Jew 
or Gentile, they . endeavoured to clear away 
by figurative interpretations: by which they 
ended to. bring to. light the hidden ſenſe 
of myſterious expreſſions, which the firſt 
preachers had not explained. While they cal- 
led themſelves by the name. of Chriſt, they re- 
quired. 


TY ly 


quired not that the Jew ſhould recognize the 
Maker of the World, the 'Jehovah of his fa- 
thers, in the carpenter's reputed ſon; nor 
would they incur the ridicule of the Grecian 
Schools; by maintaining the neceſſity of an 


atonement for forſaken and repented ſins, and 


by holding high the efficacy of the Redeemer's 
ſacrifice. 


Such preaching was accompanied with 
no bleſſing. Theſe pretended teachers could 
perform no miracles in confirmation of their 
doctrine. It was ſupported only by an affec- 
ted ſubtlety of argument, and the ſtudied orna- 
ments of eloquence. To theſe arts they truſted, 
to gain credit for their innovations with the 
multitude. Not that the Corinthian multitude, 
more than the multitude of any other place, 
were qualified to enter into abſtruſe queſtions, 
to apprehend the force, or to diſcern the fal- 
lacy, of a long chain of argument, or to judge 
of the ſpeaker's eloquence. But they had the 
art to perſuade the people, that they excelled. 
in argument and rhetoric. They told the peo- 

ple, 
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ple, that their reaſoning was fuch as muſt con- 
vince, and their oratory ſuch as ought to 
charm: and the ſilly people believed them, 
when they bore witneſs to themſelves. St. 
Paul they vilified, as a man of mean abilities; 
who either had not himſelf the penetration to 
diſcern I know not what hidden meaning of 
the revelation, of which he was the miniſter ;. 
or had not the talents of a teacher in a ſuffici- 
ent degree, to carry his diſciples any conſide- 
rable length: and, through his inability, had 
left untouched thoſe treaſures of knowledge, 
which they pretended to diſcloſe. 


Tuars ſketch of the characters of the falſe 
teachers in the Corinthian church, and of the 
fort of doctrine which they taught, is the key 
to the Apoſtle's meaning, in many paſſages of 
this epiſtle, in which, as in the text, he may 
ſeem to ſpeak with diſparagement of wiſdom, 
learning, and eloquence, as qualifications of 
little ſignificance in a preacher of the goſpel, 
and as inſtruments unfit to be employed in the 


ſervice of divine truth. In all theſe paſſages, 
2 par- 
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a particular reference is intended to the arro- 
gant pretenſions of the falſe teachers; to their 
affected learning, and counterfeit wiſdom. It 
was not that, in the apoſtle's judgment, there is 
any real oppoſition between the truths of reve- 
lation, and the principles of reaſon; or that a 
man's proficiency in knowledge can be, in it- 
ſelf, an obſtacle in the way of his converſion 
to the Chriſtian faith; or that an ignorant man 
can be qualified to be a teacher of the Chriſtian 
religion; which are the ſtrange concluſions, 
which ignorance and enthuſiaſm, in theſe later 
ages, have drawn from the apoſtle's words: But 
he juſtly reprobates the folly of that pretended 
wiſdom, which, inſtead of taking the light of 
. revelation for its guide, would interpret the 
doctrines of revelation, by the previous diſ- 
coveries of human reaſon: and he cenſures 
the ignorance of that learning, which imagines 
that the nature of the ſelf-exiſtent Being, and 
the principles of his moral government of the 
world, are in ſuch, ſort. the objects of human 
knowledge, as, like the motions of the planets, 
or the properties of light, to be open to ſcien- 

C tific 
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tific inveſtigation: and he means to expreſs 
how little is the amount, and how light the 
authority, of the utmoſt wiſdom that may be 
acquired in the ſchools of human learning, in 
compariſon of that illumination, which was 
imparted to him, by the immediate influence 
of the Divine Spirit, the fountain of truth and 
knowledge, on his mind. | 
THar this is the true interpretation of what 
the apoſtle ſays, or hath been ſuppoſed to ſay, 
in diſparagement of human learning, may ap-- 
pear from this conſideration. We have, in the 
twelfth chapter of this epiſtle, a diſtinct enu- 
meration of the Extraordinary Gifts of the Spi- 
rit; which were nine, it ſeems, in number. 
In a ſubſequent part of the ſame chapter, we 
have an enumeration of Eccleſiaſtical Offices; 
nine alſo in number. The nine Gifts, and the 
nine Offices, taken in the order, in which 
they are mentioned, ſeem to correſpond ; the 
the firſt gift belonging to the firſt office; the 
ſecond to the ſecond; and ſo on x. Only it is 
to be ſuppoſed, that as' the authority of all in- 
ferior offices is included in the ſuperior ; fo the 
g higher 


* Vide Appendix, 
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higher and rarer gifts contained the lower and 
more common. At the head of the liſt of 
Offices, as the firſt in authority, ſtand Apoſtles, 
and Prophets. By which laſt word are meant 
expounders of the ſcriptures. For that the ex- 
poſition of ſcripture was the proper office of 
thoſe, who were called prophets in the primi- 
tive church, 1s a thing ſo well underſtood, and 
ſo generally acknowledged, that any particular 
proof of it, upon the preſent occaſion, may be 
ſpared. Correſponding to theſe two offices, at 
the head of the catalogue of gifts ſtand. The 
Word of Wiſdom,” and The Word of 
Knowledge.” The Word of Wiſdom ſeems to 
have been a talent of arguing from the natural 
principles of reaſon, for the conviction and 
converſion of philoſphical infidels. This was 
the proper gift of the apoſtles; who were to 
carry the glad tidings of falvation to diſtant na- 
tions, among which the light of revelation had 
either never ſhone, or had at leaſt for ages 
been extinguiſhed. The Word of Knowledge 
was the talent of holding learned arguments 
from the antient prophecies, and other writings 
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ol the old teſtament, to ſilence the objections 
of Jewiſh adverſaries, and to demonſtrate the 
conſiſtency of the Goſpel with former reve- 
lations. This was the proper gift of thoſe, who 
were appointed to expound the ſcriptures in 
congregations of the faithful, once formed by 
the preaching of the apoſtles. Theſe perſons, 
by the way, bore the name of Prophets, be- 
cauſe their office in. the church, ſtood in the 
fame relation to the office of the Apoſtles, as 
that of the prophets under the law to the office 
of Moſes. The Jewiſh ' prophets were only 
guardians and expounders of the law preſeri- 
bed by Moſes, and of the revelation. which he 
publiſhed. The prophets in the primitive 
church were not the publiſhers of the goſpel, 
but expounders of what the apoſtles had pre- 
vioully taught. The apoſtolic gift, the word 
of wiſdom, conſiſted, it ſhould ſeem, in an in- 
tuitive knowledge of philoſophic truth, and 
an inſight into the harmony of the faith, which 
the apoſtles taught, with what are called the 
principles of natural religion. The prophetic 
gift, the word of knowledge, conſiſted in a 


prompt 


e 

prompt recollection of all parts of the ſacred 
writings, and an inſight into the harmony of 
the different revelations. It pleaſed Gon to 
commit the firſt preaching of the Goſpel to 
men, whoſe former occupations and conditions 
may be ſuppoſed to have excluded them from 
the purſuits, and the attainments of learning, 
and from the advantages of education : That 
the excellency of the power might be of 
Go, not of them.” But it is evident, that 
theſe gifts, with which he was pleaſed to adorn 
the two firſt Offices in the Chriſtian church, 
were to thoſe firſt preachers inſtead of educa- 
tion. For the qualities of a penetrating judg- 
ment in abſtruſe queſtions, and a ready recol- 
lection of written knowledge, which the  firll 
preachers enjoyed by the immediate influence 
of the Holy Spirit, are in kind the very ſame, 
which men, to whom this ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
is denied, may, with Gop's bleſhng, acquire, 
in a leſs degree, by long and diligent ſtudy: 
Theſe talents exiſted unqueſtionably in the 
minds of the firſt inſpired preachers, in a de- 
gree in which by the mere induſtry of ſtudy 
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they cannot be attained. The Apoſtles were, 


by infinite degrees, the beſt informed of all 
Philoſophers; and the Prophets of the Primi- 
tive church were the ſoundeſt of all. Divines. 
But yet the light of Inſpiration, and the light 
of Learning, however different in degree, as 
the difference indeed is inexpreſſible, are never- 
theleſs the ſame in kind. For reaſon is reaſon, 
and knowledge is knowledge, in whatever 
manner they may be produced; the degree of 
more and leſs being the only difference, of 
which the things are capable. As the word of 


wiſdom, therefore, and the word of know- 


tedge, were to the firſt preachers, inſtead of 
learning; ſo in theſe later ages, when the Spi- 
rit no longer 1mparts his extraordinary gitts, 
LEARNING IS INSTEAD OF THEM. 


The importance, and the neceſſity of it, to 
a Chriſtian preacher, evidently appears from 
Gop's miraculous interpoſition, in the firſt 
ages, to infuſe learning into the minds of thole, 
who by education were unlearned. For if 


the attainments of learning were of no impor- 
tance 


C84 } 
tance to the true and effectual preaching of the 
_ Goſpel; to what purpoſe did that Gop, who 
commanded the light to ſpring out of dark- 
neſs, by an exertion of the ſame Almighty 
power, light up the lamp of knowledge, in 
the minds of uneducated men? The reaſon of 
this extraordinary interpoſition, in the early 
ages, was, that, for the firſt promulgation of 
the Goſpel, no abilities to be acquired by edu- 
cation were ſufficient for the Teacher's office. 
And the reaſon, that this extraordinary inter- 
poſition hath long ſince ceaſed, is, that Chriſ- 
tianity having once taken root in the world, 
thoſe inferior abilities, which may be attained 
by a diligent improvement of our natural ta- 
lents, are now ſufficient for its ſupport. But 
in all ages, if the objections of infidels are to 
be confuted; if the ſcruples of believers them- 
ſelves are to be ſatisfied; if Moſes and the 
Prophets are to be brought to bear witneſs to 
JEsus of Nazareth; if the calumnies of the 
blaſpheming Jews are to be repelled, and their 
miſinterpretations of their own books confuted; 
if we are to be * ready,” that is, if we are to 
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1 
be qualified and prepared, * to give an anſwer 
© to every man, that aſketh us a reaſon of the 
„hope that is in us;” a penetration in abſtruſe 


queſtions, a quickneſs in ' philoſophical diſ- 
cuſſion, ' a critical knowledge of the antient 


languages, a familiar acquaintance with the 


| Jewiſh hiſtory and with all parts of the facred 


writings, a ſound judgment, a faithful me- 
mory, and a prompt elocution, are talents 
without which, the work of an Evangeliſt will 
be but ill performed. When they are not infu- 
ſed by inſpiration, they muſt be acquired by di- 
ligence 1 in ſtudy, and tervency i in prayer. And 
if any in the preſent age imagine, that, wanting 
the advantages of education, they may be qua- 
lified for preachers of the Goſpel ; they are to 
be conſidered as Enthuſiaſts, unleſs, like the 
Apoltles, they can appeal to a confirmation of 
their word by © figns and wonders following.” 
Inſpiration 1s the only means, by which they 
may be qualified for the buſineſs, in which they 
preſume to meddle; and of a real inſpiration, 
the power of miracles is the proper ſign, and 
inſeparable concomitant. 


IT 
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Ir is the uſual plea of theſe deluded men, 
when they would aſſert their ſufficiency, while 
they confeſs their ignorance, that, however de- 
ficient they may be in other knowledge, they 
know Chriſt. And Gop forbid that, in a coun- 
try profeſſing Chriſt's religion, Chriſt ſhould 
not be known, by every one, in the degree 
neceſſary to his own ſalvation: That any one 
ſhould not ſo know Chriſt, as to have a right 
apprehenſion. of the neceſſary articles of the 
Chriſtian, faith; right notions of his duty to 
Gop, and to his neighbour ; a ſtedfaſt faith in 
God's promiſes through Chriſt; ſuch views, 
in ſhort, of the Chriſtian doctrine, as may give 
it its full effect upon his heart and practice. 
This knowledge of Chriſt the moſt illiterate 
hath, or ought to have, in a Chriſtian coun- 
try: and he, who | hath it not, is culpable in 
his 1gnorance. But this knowledge, without 
which no one's condition is ſecure, is not that 
which. may authoriſe the private Chriſtian to 
aſſume the office of a public teacher. 6 


E It 


It may indeed be made a queſtion, whether 
any degree of knowledge may juſtify the offi- 
cious interference of an individual, of his own 
pure motion, in a buſineſs of ſuch ſerious con- 
cern to the community. For if it be allowed 
in any ſociety, that mere ability conſtitutes a 
right to act in any particular capacity; the 
conſequence will be, that every man will be 
juſtified in the uſurpation of any office in the 
ſtate, by his own opinion of his own ſuffici- 
ency. The extravagance and the danger of 
this principle, applied in the civil depart- 
ments, would be readily perceived. A man, 
who, from a conceit of his own abilities, 
ſhould take upon him to play the Magiſtrate, 
the General, 'or the Privy Counſellor, without 
'a commiſſion regularly obtained from the 
ſource of civil power, would ſoon be ſhut up 
in ſome proper place, where he might act his 
fooleries in ſecret, without harm to his neigh- 
bour, or public diſcredit to himſelf. The 
reaſon that the extravagance and danger of the 


ſame principle is not equally perceived, when 
it 
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it is applied in the eccleſiaſtical polity; and 
that diſturbers of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
are ſuffered to go looſe, while other madmen 
are confined, is only this: that the intereſts of 
the church are not ſo ſeriouſly conſidered, as 
thoſe of the ſtate; becauſe its good govern- 
ment, and its diſorders, come not ſo immedi- 
ately home to the particular intereſts of each 
member of the community. 


I mean not, however, at preſent, to enter 
into the queſtion, what more than mere ſuf- 
ficiency may be requiſite to give a man autho- 
rity, to ſet up as a public teacher of what he 
really knows; or how far the rights of a com- 
miſſion actually exiſting, may be infringed by 
the laic's invaſion of the preacher's chair. 
When it is conſidered, that not fewer than 
nine different eccleſiaſtical offices, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their different gifts, appear to have been 
ſubſiſting at Corinth, when this epiſtle was 
written ; and that by the conſent of the moſt 
learned in eccleſiaſtical chronology, this epiſ- 


tle was written ſo early as the 37th year of 
E 2 our 
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our LoR D: it ſhould ſeem, that the formation 
of a church, the conſtitution of an hierarchy, 
compoſed of different orders, which orders 
were appointed to diſtinct duties, and inveſted 
with diſtinct rights, was a thing of ſo great an- 
tiquity, as may leave no doubt remaining with 
any reaſonable man of the divine authority, 
of the inſtitution. | | 

But what I at preſent inſiſt upon, is this: 
That that knowledge of Chriſt, by which a 
man may be qualified to bear the office of a 
teacher, cannot be ſeparated from other 
branches of knowledge, to which uneducated 
men can, in theſe days, make no pretenſions. I 
contend, that it never was ſeparated. For the 
word of Wiſdom, and the word of Knowledge, 
in the Apoſtles and primitive Prophets, con- 
ſiſted not in a knowledge of revelation only ; 
but, as their writings teſtify, in a general com- 
prehenſion of all that other men acquire in a 
leſs degree by education, in thoſe branches at 
leaſt of human knowledge, which are connect- 
ed with theology and morals. 


They 


„ 
They were, perhaps, not knowing in the 
details of Natural Philoſophy: for the argu- 
ment for the Being and the Providence of 
Gov, from the viſible) order and harmony of 
the univerſe, is the ſame by whatever laws its 
motions may be carried on. They were not 
phyſicians or anatomiſts: becauſe they had the 
power of curing diſeaſes and healing wounds 
without medicine or art. But they were pro- 
found metaphyficians; the beſt of moraliſts; 
well-informed. hiſtorians; accurate logicians; 
and excellent in that ſtrain of eloquence, 
which is calculated for the conveyance of in- 
ſtruction, the enforcement of duty, the diſ- 
ſuaſion of vice, the conviction of error, and 
the defence of truth. And whoever pretends 
to teach without any of theſe qualifications, 
hath no countenance from the example of the 
apoſtles, who poſſeſſed them all in an eminent 
degree, not from education, but from a higher 
ſource. 


St. Paul, indeed, ſays of himſelf, that when 
he firſt preached the goſpel to the Corinthians, 
| F « He 
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He came not unto them with excellency of 
% ſpeech, or of wiſdom“; that is, he came 
not, like the falſe teachers, making an oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of ſtudied eloquence; nor boaſts 
quired not, that the Corinthians ſhould receive 
the teſtimony of : Gop; hich he delivered to 
them, as thie teſtimony of Gon, becauſe) he, 
who delivered it, was a knowing man, or an 
accompliſhed orator. He reſted not the evi- 
dence of his doctrine upon mere argument, 
nor did he think to perſuade by mere elo- 
quence. For argument alone, altho' it might 
indeed evince the conſiſtency and reaſonable- 
neſs of the doctrine, could never amount to a 

proof of its heavenly origin; and the apoſtles 
had means of perſuaſion more powerful than 
eloquence: which, by the way, no modern 
teacher hath. ' His knowledge and eloquence, 
however neceſſary, were ſtill in him but fecon- 
dary qualifications: and ſo little was he ambi- 
tious of the fame of learning, that he deter- 
mined not To know any thing among them 
e ſave JesuUs CHRIST and him cructhed,” = 


But 
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But confider hat this knowledge of the 
apoſtle really contained. To know Ixsus 
F Cunstsr and him crucified,” was to know, 
not ſimply to believe, but to know: in ſuch 
manner as to be able to teach others, that - Ix- 
sus of NAZ ARE TH was the Meſſiah announced 
by the prophets from the beginning of the 
world: and to underſtand, that the ſufferings of 
the Meſſiah were the means appointed by Gon 
for man's deliverance from ſin and damnation. 
This knowledge, therefore, of JESUS CHRIST, 
and him - crucihed; to which St. Paul laid 
claim, contained an acurate knowledge of the 
antient prophecies; a clear apprehenſion of 
their neceſſary reference to the MsstAn; a 
diſcernment of their exact completion in the 
perſon of Ixsos; and an inſight into that great 
myſtery of godlineſs, the expiation of the ac- 
tual ſins of men, and the cleanſing of man's ſin- 
ful nature, by the ſhedding of the blood of 
CHRIST. a 5 


And who is ſufficient for theſe things! That 
no ſtudy can attain this knowledge of ChRISr, 
F 2 in 
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in the degree in which the apoſtles poſſeſſed it, 
he, who confeſſes not, hath ſtudied CHRIST 
to little purpoſe. But he, Who imagines that 
Cur1sT may thus be known by men unin- 
formed both by inſpiration and education; or 
imagines that, when inſpiration is wanting, 
education may contribute nothing at all in aid 
of the deficiency; that is, to make my mean- 
ing very plain, he, who imagines that, of un- 
inſpired men, the learned and the unlearned 
are equally qualified to be teachers of the 
Word of Go: he, who builds this extrava- 
gant opinion upon the terms in which the 
apoſtle ſpeaks of the knowledge of ChHyIST, as 
the only knowledge to which he himſelſ made 
pretenſions, only proves, that more learning 
is neceſſary, than he is aware of, to the right 
apprehenſion of this ſingle text. 


. 
* 


INT EREN CES naturally flow, from the doctrine 
which hath been aſſerted, of high concern to 
every one in this aſſembly. WE, who with 
however weak ability, fill the high flation of 
the prophets in the primitive church; . You, 
who 
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who are this day to be admitted to a ſhare in 
that ſacred office; are admoniſhed of the dili- 
gence, with which we muſt devote ourſelves to 
ſtudy, and of the aſſiduity, which we muſt uſe 
in prayer, to acquit ourſelves of the duties of 
our calling. The Larry are admoniſhed of 
the folly and the danger of deſerting the mi- 
niftry of thoſe, who have been rightly ſeparated 
to that holy ſervice, in the vain hope of edify- 
ing under their inſtruction, who cannot be 
abſolved of the crime of ſchiſm, upon any better 
plea than that of ignorance.— To allege the 
Apoſtles as inſtances of illiterate preachers, is 
of all fallacies the groſſeſt. Originally perhaps 
they were men of little learning—fiſhermen— 
tent-makers—exciſemen. But when they be- 
gan to preach, they no longer were illiterate. 
They were rendered learned in an inſtant, 
without previous ſtudy of their own, by mira- 
cle. The gifts, which we find placed by an 
Apoſtle himſelf, at the head of their qualifi- 
cations, were evidently analogous to the advan- 
tages of education. Whatever their previous 


character had been, the Apoſtles, when they 
G became 
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became preachers, became learned. They 
were of all preachers the moſt learned. It is, 
therefore, by proficiency in learning, accompa- 
nied with an unreſerved ſubmiſſion of the un- 
derſtanding to the revealed word, but it is by 


Learning, not by the want or the negleit of- it; 


that any modern teacher may attain ta ſome 
diſtant reſemblance of thoſe inſpired Meſ- 
n. of G | 
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1 Cor. XII. 8, 9, 10. 


HE word of wiſdom, —the talent of arguing, fromthe 
natural principles of reaſon, for the converſion of 
=O inndels; the word of knowledge, the talent of 
holding learned arguments from the ancient prophecies and 
the writings of the Old Teſtament, for the converſion, of 
Jewiſh infidels. Faith, —a depth and accuracy of under- 
ſtandipg, in the general ſcheme of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
for the improvement and edification of believers. The gifts 
of healing, and the working of miracles, for the purpaſe of 
making new converts, and diſplaying the extent of the power 
of CurisT. Propheſy, or the talent of foreſeeing future 
events, for the purpoſe of providing againſt the calamities, 
whether worldly or ſpiritual, that might threaten parti- 
cular churches, ſuch as famines, peſtilence, wars, perſe- 
cations, herefies. Diſcerning of ſpirits, for the better go- 
vernment of the church, and the gift of tongues, and the 
interpretation of tongues, which ſeem to have been very ge- 
nerally diſperſed, that every Chriſtian might be qualified to 
argue with the learned Jews in the ſynagogues, from the. 
original ſcriptures, eſpecially when the Jew thought proper 
to appeal from the Greek of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 


text. 


In theſe very remarkable paſſages, the Apoſtle reckons up 
nine diſtin gifts of the Holy Spirit, all of the extraordi- 
nary kind, In the 28th verſe, he enumerates juſt as many 
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£3. 
Bootefiaſtica offices. The gifts and the offices, when in the 
order in which they are mentioned; ſeem to . as 
Gifts. 0.5 .1., Offices: | 
I. The word of a0 dom. Apoſtles 5 
11. The word of db Ee I” 
. the Scripture! of O. T. 


I. Faith Ai 8 eg "Teachers of chrifianity 
Y "FM Miracle © we W, orkets eff te 
V. Hang ind Poe Healers Satte 57 
5 VI. rte, or ir | Hat Abends ſuch as 
i ee wet Mark, 8 Ongf- | 
Worn oP, areal: Zo nana b i SPOT 
if S—_— 
a VI. Diſcerning of oo” © - Governments Kare, 0 
VIII. Tongues J with tonguer 2 | . 
IX. Interpretation of tongues various ways = 


+ The fourth and fisch gifts,” miracles and Healing, ſeem te 

have changed places in the 9th and 10th verſes. Miracles, 

Think, muſt take place as the genus, and healing muſt rank 

below it, as the Pperies. Accordingly in the 28th' verſe, 

| miracles, or powers, are mentioned before healings. With 
1 1 this Night alteration, the liſt of gifts in the 8th, gth and roth 
Hs | | verſes, ſeems" to anſwer exactly to the liſt of offices in the 
| FRE 28th; only it is to be ſuppoſed, that as all inferior offices 
l | are included in the ſuperior, ſo all the higher and rarer ad 1 

contain the lower * more common. 
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Dr. Lickitfoor, if I miſtake not, hath remark'd this 
i Ps Oo Ye OA Toll be lO : 
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